LITERARY  VALUES

Persons of strong will have few doubts and uncer-
tainties. They do not solve the problems, but they
break the spell of their enchantment. Nothing
relieves and ventilates the mind like a resolution.

A true work of art is analogous to a living organ-
ism. " The essential condition of art creations," says
Renan, " is to form a living system every portion of
which answers and demands every other. . . . The
mtimate laws of life, of the development of organic
j. roducts, and of the toning down of shades must be
considered at every step." Works such as certain of
Victor Hugo's, which, have no organic unity and
proportion, are, according to this dictum, monstros-
ities.

When Matthew Arnold insisted upon it that in
all vital prose there is a process of evolution, he
enunciated the same principle as did Renan. We
all know well that which is organic in books as
distinguished from the inorganic, the vital as dis-
tinguished from the mechanical. Read the learned
address of the president of some local scientific or
literary society, and then turn to one of Professor
Huxley's trenchant papers. The difference is just
that between weapons in an armory and weapons
in the hands of trained soldiers. Huxley's will and
purpose, or his personality, pervade and vitalize his
material and make it his own, while the learned
president sustains only an accidental and mechanical
relation to what he has to say. Happy is the writer
56urrents have been set going.
